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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEM  BE RS H I P C H A I RMAN ' S R E P 0 R T 

March  1983  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  May 
1,  1983,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

1980-MT  Leri  Woodbury,  2089  Iowa  Ave.  , N.E.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33703 

1981  Lester  Burzinski,  2105  Oakridge  Ave.,  Madison,  Wise.  53704 

1982  Lyndon  King,  Jr.,  M.D.,  1504  S.  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  57105 

(Morgan  and  Peace  Dollars) 

★ ★★★★ 


DONATIONS  REPORT  : We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
received  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

Type  of  Donation 

Preference  of  Use 

BENCHARIT,  Phairot 

$3.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

COLES,  Peter  J. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

DeGROOT,  Paul  F.  L. 

$15.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

DITTRICH,  Thomas  C. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

F0RW00D,  Edmund 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

FRALEY,  Marvin  L. 

$10.00  Cash 

Building  Fund 

GILBEY,  Howard  C. 

$2.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LEWIS,  Jack  E. 

$10.00  Cash 

Building  Fund 

MacKENZIE,  Kenneth  M. 

$2.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MUCHM0RE,  Charles,  Jr. 

$50.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

PRICE,  Fred  L. 

$6.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

RITCHIE,  A. 

$2.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

SINGER,  Gordon  A. 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

SPENGLER,  William  F. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

van  LEEUWEN,  Adrian 

$15.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

WESTERGAARD,  J.  B. 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

★ ★★★★ 


L I BRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material 
to  the  NI  Library. 

John  S.  Davenport 

DAVENPORT,  JOHN  S.  Silver  Gulden,  1559-1763.  Pub.  1982,  383pp, 
illus.  (See  Book  Reviews  section  this  issue  for  a review.) 

DAVENPORT,  JOHN  S.  German  Talers  1700-1800.  3rd  Ed.  Pub.  1979, 
4 1 6pp  , illus. 

Ottawa  Coin  Club 

NADIN-DAVIS,  R.  PAUL  & FESC0,  FRANK  (editors).  Numismatic  Ottawa. 
Pub.  1982,  137pp,  illus.  An  interesting  anthology  of  club  art- 
icles, mostly  relating  to  Canadian  money. 
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Randolph  Zander 


FRENCH  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  PARIS.  Almanack  des  Monnoies , Annee  1785. 
Pub.  1785,  by  Chez  Meguignon,  Palace  Library.  453pp,  illus. 

AHLSTROM,  BJARNE/ALMER,  YNGVE/HEMMINGSSON , BENGT.  Sveriges  Mynt 
1521-1977.  The  Coinage  of  Sweden.  Pub.  1976,  325pp,  illus. 

In  English  and  Swedish. 

AHLSTROM,  BJARNE/BREKKE , BERNHARD  F./HEMMINGSSON , BENGT.  Forges 
Mynter.  The  Coinage  of  Norway.  Pub.  1976,  165pp,  illus.  In 
Norwegian  and  English. 

BRADBEER,  WILLIAM  WEST.  Confederate  and  SouthemState  Currency. 

1956  reprint  of  1915  pub.  277pp,  illus. 

BHATTASALI , NALINI  KANTA.  Coins  and  Chronology  of  the  Early  In- 
dependent Sultans  of  Bengal.  Pub.  1976,  184pp,  illus. 

GALBREATH,  D.  L.  & JEQUIER,  LEON.  Lekrbuck  der  Heraldik.  Pub. 
1978,  343pp,  illus.  On  heraldry. 

POINDESSAULT , BERNARD  & DE  MEY , JEAN.  Munzkatalog  Frankreich  1789 
bis  heute.  Pub.  1978,  464pp,  illus.  Based  on  Ottfried  Neu- 
becker's  1976  "Repertoire  de  la  Numismatique  Francaise". 

NI  Library  Purchases 

CASTAN,  CARLOS  & CAYON,  JUAN  R.  Catalog o de  los  Billetes  Espanoles 

1782-1979.  Pub.  1979,  83pp,  illus.  Standard  catalog  of  bank 
notes  for  Spain  and  colonies  (Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Philippines, 
Louisiana  and  Venezuela). 

CAYON,  JUAN  R.  & CASTAN,  CARLOS.  Catalogo  Unificado  de  las  Monedas 
y Billetes  Espanoles 3 1868-1980.  Pub.  1980,  135pp,  illus.  in 
color. 

ESCUDERO,  ANTONIO  VIVES  Y.  Monedas  de  las  Dinastias  Arabigo- 
Espanolas.  Reprint  1978  of  1893  work.  553pp,  w/plates. 

CASTAN,  CARLOS  & CAYON,  JUAN  R.  Las  Moneda  Hispano  Musulmanas  y 
Cristianas  711-1981.  Pub.  1981,  1 1 80pp , illus.  Extensive,  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  coinages  of  Spain. 

HEISS,  ALOISS.  Monedas  Hispano-Cristianas  3 Desde  la  Invasion  de 
los  A'rabes.  Reprint  1975  of  3 volume  series  first  published 
in  1865-69.  Vol . 1 - 433pp,  70+  plates.  Vol . 2 - 502pp,  73 
plates.  Vol.  3 - 298pp,  w/60  plates.  A classic  reference. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Randolph 
Zander  and  Sydney  W.  Beaney  for  the  gifts  of  additional  catalogs  and 
books  for  the  Library. 

III.  New  slide  set  available  for  loan: 

#34  - FOREIGN  MINTING  ERRORS  (40  slides). 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 

***** 
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NUMISMATIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  BEST  ARTICLES  IN  1982 


Fourteen  (14)  "Numismatic  Achievement  Awards"  were  presented  by  the 
Selection  Committee  recently  for  the  best  articles  published  in  the 
NI  BULLETIN  during  1982. 


Recipients  of  the  awards  are  being  honored  for  service  to  the  organ- 
ization through  writing  original  numismatic  articles  for  publication 

in  the  NI  BULLETIN. 


Winning  awards  for  articles  published  during  the  period  of  January 
1982  through  December  1982  were: 


Richard  A.  Basler 
Walter  Bergman 
I.  C.  G.  Campbell 


John  S.  Davenport 
John  DeMarais 


II 


II 


Lawrence  J.  Devine 
(Posthumous ) 

Wilhelm  Eglseer 


Dr.  K.  Gabrisch 


Robert  Mike  Jones 
Charles  K.  Panish 

Frantisek  Sedlacek 


Tyge  S0ndergaard 

Jai  Prakash  Singh 

James  0.  Sweeny  & 
FerrSn  Calicb,  Jr. 


"Titles  Found  on  Roman  Coins"  (March) 

"A  Hero  of  Israel"  (June) 

"Some  of  the  Coin  Types  that  have  had  Major 
Influence  on  the  Coinages  of  India"  (March) 

"To  Each  His  Own"  (September) 

"What's  In  A Title?"  (April) 

"YEOMAN,  RAYMOND,  KRAUSE  AND  MISHLER,  et. 
al.,  a Critical  Essay  on  Modern  Catalogues" 
(August) 

"The  British  Trade  Dollar  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Malaya"  (October) 

"PORTUGUESE  INDIA:  Money  of  Account  after 

1881"  (November) 

"MARK  ANTHONY,  Shakespeare's  Hero" 

(June) 

"AMOLIS  — Primitive  Money  from  ETHIOPIA" 
(October) 

"Rare  and  Unique  Coins  of  the  Mai  la  Kings 
of  Patan"  (January) 

"Small  Cash  Coins  of  Ryukyu"  (May) 

"The  Surat  Mahmudi  - Mystery  Coin  of  India" 
(May) 

"Czechoslovak  1000  Kc  Note:  My  Choice  for 

Most  Beautiful  Note"  (February) 

"Nurembergian  City-View  Talers"  (December) 

"Observations  of  SIKH  Tokens"  (December) 

"The  Catalonian  Contribution  Pieces  of  1900" 
(July 


•In  addition  to  the  above,  an  award  was  presented  as  follows  for  a pre- 
sentation of  a lecture  at  a local  Dallas  meeting: 

C.  C.  Andrews  "Philippine  Coins  Before  1947" 


Awards  were  also  presented  to  all  speakers  at  the  NICE  and  ANA  conven- 
tion meetings,  as  well  as  at  other  NI  Forums  at  various  locations. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


" BIRR " or  "TALARI”  ? 


Some  days  ago  I got  the  November  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  - which  as  usual 
- I read  with  great  interest.  On  page  325,  "from  the  Mailbox"  , Mr. 
Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.  gives  some  explanations  dealing  with  the  Ethi- 
pian  "Bir"  and  wonders,  why  the  numismatic  world  continues  to  persist 
in  calling  the  unit  "Talari".  I am  not  at  all  an  authority  on  the 
modern  coinage  of  Ethiopia  like  Mr.  Hulse,  but  having  had  the  chance 
to  live  in  Ethiopia  for  nearly  two  years  (1974-75)  I would  like  to  add 
some  thoughts  to  Mr.  Hulse 's  remarks. 

First  of  all  the  Ethiopian  unit  officially  is  written  "Birr"  (with 
double  "R"  - and  also  pronounced  with  a very  short  "i"  which  tends 
to  sound  like  "Berr") . The  Amharic  writing  is  Y)  C-  The  Amharic  let- 
ters which  Mr.  Hulse  mentioned  stand  for  "Ya  Birr",  i.e."...of  a Birr" 
(indicating  a partition  of  the  Birr).  In  general,  however,  Mr.  Hulse 
is  completely  right:  In  Amharic  the  name  always  has  been  and  is  the 
Birr  (=  silver).  In  Amharic  there  is  of  course  no  "Talari". 

Already  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  most  of  the  trade  in 
Ethiopia  had  been  done  by  foreigners,  mostly  Greeks  and  Lebanese.  It 
seems  they  preferred  the  original  version  "THALER"  or  may  be  - TALARI 
(plural  form  of  Italian  TALARO,  introduced  by  Venetian  and  Genoese 
traders  in  the  Near  East  at  that  time). 

If  you  look  at  the  banknote  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Abyssinia  (Pick  1-5) 
and  of  the  Bank  of  Ethiopia  (Pick  6-11),  issued  between  1915  and  1935, 
you'll  find  they  are  made  up  in  "THALERS"  (even  maintaining  the  old 
German  version  of  writing  with  the  "TH"  instead  of  .just  "T" ! ) . The 
Amharic  version  however  says  "BIRR".  Having  both  names  on  the  official 
legal  banknotes  of  Ethiopia  I feel  its  not  so  very  strange  if  some 
people  in  the  numismatic  world  stick  to  the  word  they  can  read  (THALER 
/TALARI)  instead  of  the  correct  word  "BIRR",  which  they  cannot  decipher 
(The  number  of  numismatists  able  to  read  Amharic  might  be  rather  small) 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  situation  changed.  The  new  denomination 
was  now  - after  demonetizing  the  Maria-Theresia-Taler  in  1946  - the 
"ETHIOPIAN  DOLLAR"  (Pick  12-29) . Here  the  Amharic  version  states 
"YETYOPYA  BIRR".  The  Republican  Government  eventually  made  an  end  to 
these  problems  by  issuing  new  notes  with  the  only  denomination  "BIRR" 
in  both  versions,  Amharic  and  English. 

I remember  when  going  shopping  in  Ethiopia  then  prices  were  quoted  in 
Birr,  when  asking  the  price  in  Amharic.  They  were  quoted  in  Dollars 
when  asking  in  English.  In  daily  use  foreigners  called  the  unit  "Etio- 
Dollars"  in  order  not  to  confuse  it  with  the  US-Dollars.  Nowadays  the 
situation  again  has  changed,  everybody  calls  it  "Birr",  the  reason  for 
this  change  is  obvious  - just  look  at  the  banknotes! 

By  the  way,  a similar  problem  exists  with  the  "Gersh"  (Yeoman  No. 5). 

In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in  the  countries  in  the  Near  East  the 
"GERSH"  (or  "QIRSH")  was  also  called  "PIASTRE"  (See  EGYPT,  Yeoman  No. 
40-42  where  you  find  the  Arabic  "qirsh"  side  by  side  with  the  French 
"Piastres").  The  same  happened  in  Ethiopia.  In  trade  circles  (the 
people  in  the  countryside  still  sticking  to  barter)  the  word  "Piaster" 
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was  common,  as  you  easily  can  see,  when  looking  at  the  Token  coinage, 
issued  by  businessmen  in  the  in  the  20th  century  (KM  1982  Edition  no. 
1-4).  At  that  time  there  was  a shortage  of  small  change.  People  used 
to  hoard  small  coins,  so  that  the  value  of  these  coins  against  the  Birr/ 
Thaler/Talari  inflated.  In  1925  the  Gersh,  then  officially  l/16th  of 
a Birr,  had  nearly  doubled  its  value.  The  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  against  this  hoarding  and  speculating.  In  October 
1925  a decree  was  promulgated,  according  to  which  everyone  found  with 
more  than  5 Birr  (or  Thalers  or  Talaris  - as  you  like  it)  worth  of 
Gersh/Pias tres  was  declared  liable  to  six  month  imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation of  the  coins  and  a fine  of  100  Birr!  Because  nobody  dis- 
posed of  his  coins  for  the  official  rate  the  result  was,  that  small 
coins  disappeared  entirely  from  circulation  and  were  practically  unob- 
tainab le . 

The  token  issue,  replacing  the  non-available  Silver  Girsh,  always  has 
the  denomination  "1  Piastre  - 16  AU  Thaler".  Here  again  we  find  a clue 
that  at  that  time  within  Ethiopia  the  denominations  " THALER " and 
"PIASTRE"  have  not  been  so  unusual  to  the  population.  I think,  when 
the  Ethiopian  Government  in  official  documents  in  English  used  the 
word  THALER"  (of  which  "TALARI"  is  just  the  Italian  form  derived 
from  the  German  word),  there  is  no  reason  to  judge  numismatists  wrong, 
if  they  use  these  words  too. 


Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer 
Bonn,  West  Germany 


Italy  20  Lira  Y69  - Reeded  or  Lettered  Edge? 

The  mailing  of  the  December  1982  NI  BULLETIN  included  a sheet  "World 
Report"  from  National  Collectors  Laboratories  - Counterfeit  Analysis, 
dealing  with  Italy  Yeo.  69,  20  Lire  1927/28. 

I looked  at  my  piece  (in  my  collection  since  30  years)  and  found  out 
mine  has  a reeded  edge ! The  Counterfeit  Analysis  says,  the  lettering 
on  the  edge  of  the  counterfeit  piece  is  different  from  that  on  genuine 
pieces,  "very  shallow  and  not  properly  centered".  According  to  Daven- 
port European  Crowns  Since  1800,  1st  edition,  1947,  No.  145,  this  coin 
is  known  with  reeded  edge  only.  How  comes  that  here  a piece  with  edge 
lettering  seems  to  exist,  a genuine  one,  otherwise  how  could  the  Coun- 
terfeit Analysis  compare  with  counterfeited  pieces  with  a genuine? 

KM  does  not  say  anything  in  respect  to  different  edges  of  Yeo.  No.  69. 
I am  not  a specialist  in  Italian  coinage  and  I also  have  no  special 
catalogue  on  that  material.  Maybe  one  of  our  fellow  collectors  knows 
about  it. 

Or  may  be,  it's  a mistake  only?  I see  that  photo  "C"  of  the  Counter- 
feit Analysis  sheet  gives  an  impression  of  reeding,  too.  What's  right 
and  what's  wrong? 


Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer 
Bonn,  West  Germany 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF 
THE  HUGUENOTS 

by  0.  D.  Cresswell , Belfast , Northern  Ireland,  NI  ft 560 

Recently  a white  metal  medallion  found  its  way  into  my  collection  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  other  members  of  our  society.  The 
obverse  shows  a bearded  bust  facing  left.  The  legend  reads:  GREGORIUS 

XIII  PONT  MAX  AN  I.  Below  the  bust  appears  the  letters  F.P.  denoting 
the  medallist  Parmensis.  The  reverse  depicts  the  angel  of  death  bear- 
ing in  her  right  hand  a sword  and  in  her  left  a cross.  At  her  feet 
lies  a dead  body  while  in  the  background  other  figures  are  fleeing, 
or  rather  attempting  to  flee,  in  horror. 


The  medallion  commemorates  the  massacre  of  the  French  Protestants, 
Huguenots  as  they  were,  and  still  are,  called.  This  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  and  took  place  on  Aug- 
ust 24th,  1572.  Religion  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  definitely  not 
a question  of  "love  thy  neighbour"  and  the  sad  story  of  the  Huguenots 
mirrors  to  a surprising  degree  the  so  called  Final  Solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem  in  Hitler's  Germany,  scarcely  surprising  as  the  one 
thing  that  history  teaches  us  is  not  no  one  ever  seems  to  learn  any- 
thing from  history.  As  a friend  of  mine  puts  it... "We  never  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeeting." 

The  Pope  who  had  not  read  the  minutes  was  Gregory,  the  thirteenth  of 
that  name  to  sit  on  Peter's  throne  in  Rome.  A member  of  the  Boncam- 
pagni  family  of  Bologna,  he  was  seventy  before  he  attained  the  papal 
throne  but  his  career  in  the  church  had  marked  him  out  for  the  highest 
office  from  an  early  age.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  and  subsequently  filled  the  Chair  of  Jurisprudence  at  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  "peaceful"  life  ended  in  1561  when  Pope  Pius  IV  sent 
him  to  the  Council  of  Trent  which  was  held  at  Trento  in  Italy.  The 
Cardinal's  hat  followed  in  1565  and  as  Papal  Emissary  he  served  in 
Spain  before  his  election  as  Pope  in  1572.  As  Pope  he  took  a great 
interest  in  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood  and  his 
greatest  service  to  his  church  was  the  founding  of  seminaries  and  a 
university,  so  it  is  rather  puzzling  to  find  the  medallion  chosing  to 
commemorate  him  by  a massacre  in  France.  But  then  Popes  in  the 
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sixteenth  century  were  politicians  as  well  as  prelates  and  Gregory  had 
his  finger  in  many  a pie  in  the  troubled  Europe  of  his  time.  He  gave 
support  to  the  Irish  rebels  who  tied  up  so  many  of  Elizabeth's  troops, 
and  incidentally  destroyed  the  reputation  of  so  many  of  her  generals. 

I wonder  if  her  annoyance  at  Gregory's  interference  was  one  factor  which 
delayed  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  which  we  still  use 
today  and  led  to  the  riots  in  England  a couple  of  centuries  later  when 
the  war  cry  was  ...  "Give  us  back  our  eleven  days."  But  it  was  in 
France  that  Papal  politics  led  to  such  tragic  loss  of  life  and  suffer- 
ing. Here  the  Protestants  aped  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germ- 
any and  paid  the  price. 

The  Huguenots  were  comparatively  numerous  in  France  and  in  1535  Francis 
the  First  ordered  that  they  be  "eliminated".  The  word  "eliminated"  has 
a horrible  ring  to  it.  Over  the  centuries  it  has  been  used  to  cover 
throat-slitting  and  in  our  own  time  the  gas  chanbers  of  the  concentration 
camps.  Many  of  the  Huguenots  fled  for  their  lives  and  among  their  num- 
ber was  John  Calvin.  If  Francis  had  thought  to  solve  the  "Huguenot 
Problem"  by  his  actions  he  was  about  as  successful  as  the  angry  garden- 
er who  attempts  to  clear  his  thistles  by  beating  them  with  a stick. 

The  seeds  spread.  Many  other  Huguenots  went  underground  and  as  times 
became  better  they  re-emerged  to  set  up  new  Huguenot  churches  across 
France  until  by  the  1 560 ' s more  than  two  thousand  congregations  were  in 
existence.  The  skies  darkened  again  with  armed  bands  of  each  branch 
of  the  Christian  faith  fighting  each  other  for  one  walled  town  after 
another.  This  died  down  and  when  it  seemed  that  at  last  "live  and  let 
live"  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  massacre 
was  organised.  History  is  silent  about  the  machinations  and  personal- 
ities behind  it,  just  as  the  thousands  who  died  have  no  name.  That 
Gregory  was  in  some  way  privy  to  it  is  shown  by  the  haste  with  which  a 
Te  Deum  was  organised  in  Rome  to  celebrate  the  so-called  vi story. 

But  the  Huguenots  survived  the  "Final  Solution"  and  were  aided  by  a 
Protestant,  Henry  of  Navarre,  coming  to  the  throne.  To  take  the  throne 
he  had  to  become  a Catholic  and  this  he  did  with  the  cynical  comment.. 
"France  is  worth  a Mass".  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598  Henry  gave 
the  Huguenots  the  right  to  fortify  towns  where  they  were  in  the  majority 
but  this  feeling  of  security  was  short  lived.  Henry  fell  to  an  assassin 
in  1610  and  the  storm  clouds  gathered  once  one.  The  Huguenots  scarcely 
helped  themselves  by  intriguing  with  the  English  king  and  their  last 
stronghold  at  La  Rochelle  fell  in  1628.  Those  who  have  read  the  stories 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  will  be  familiar  with  the  period  as  Dumas  is  not 
merely  a good  story  teller,  he  is  pretty  accurate  too.  The  clouds  once 
more  lifted  when  freedom  of  worship  became  official  French  policy  but 
in  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  This  time  the  Huguenots, 
with  their  wealth  of  experience  behind  them,  did  not  wait  to  become 
statistics.  Leaving  their  farms  and  their  businesses  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  sought  safety  in  Protestant  Prussia  and  England.  Many 
crossed  to  Ireland  to  add  their  blood  to  the  tangle  that  makes  a mock- 
ery of  "Ireland  for  the  Irish".  They  brought  with  them  the  linen  in- 
dustry and  so  unknowingly  by  making  the  North  East  of  that  island  an 
industrial  area  set  it  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  They  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  country  and  where  is  their  memorial?  A street 
name  in  Cork?  A cemetery  in  Lisburn?  Not  really.  Their  memorial  can 
be  found  in  the  Telephone  Directory  where  such  names  as  Dubois  and 
Hami 11  mark  where  the  Huguenots  found  rest.  During  the  insanity  that 
history  calls  the  First  World  War  the  36th  Division  of  the  British 
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army  was  recruited  in  Ulster  and  many  a man  found  to  his  astonishment 
that  the  French  family  he  was  bil letted  with  bore  his  own  name.  The 
Huguenots  had  come  home. 


********************************************************************** 


INFORMATION,  Please  - Replies 

Information  on  the  use  of  the  " Consomer " Tokens 

From  correspondence  with  French  collectors  I have  learned  that  these 
small  coins  which  come  in  many  values  from  5 centimes  to  75  centimes 
were  used  in  slot  machines. 

You  obviously  put  a real  coin  into  the  machine  and  won  these  "A  Con- 
somer"  tokens.  They  were  good  for  drinks  in  the  bar  where  the  amuse- 
ment machines  were  installed. 

I will  guess  that  this  was  to  overcome  local  laws  against  gambling. 

Like  American  slot  machine  tokens,  they  are  marked  in  some  fashion  so 
the  bar  owner  could  identify  his  tokens  and  not  redeem  a competitor’s 
tokens . 

There  does  seem  to  be  almost  an  endless  variety  with  numbers,  names  of 
bars,  names  of  machine  makers,  and  various  pictures  - such  as  a bomb, 
an  animal,  a key,  a Greek  letter,  star,  dice,  flower,  elephant,  a 
jockey,  ship's  wheel,  snail,  cannon,  lion's  head,  etc.  Some  identify 
the  city  but  most  don't. 

Now  I will  assume  that  if  one  won  a jackpot,  the  establishment  paid 
you  off  in  cash. 

The  tokens  were  simply  a way  around  the  Sheriff!  In  several  countries 
I have  visited  other  subterfuges  are  used  to  do  this.  In  Denmark  you 
win  canned  goods  or  candy  in  the  amusement  park,  and  then,  you  walk 
around  the  corner  to  a store  specially  set-up  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming the  canned  goods  for  cash.  I obverved  this  in  Japan  several 
years  too. 

Somehow  I will  guess  the  canned  goods  get  back  into  the  system  of 
prizes . 

These  tokens  come  mostly  in  round  shapes  in  sizes  from  17mm  to  30mm. 

They  usually  are  brass  but  exist  in  aluminum,  zinc  and  various  plated 
metals . 

I hope  this  assists. 

Robert  Lubetkin 
Des  Moines,  IA  50312 

*********************************************************************** 

AZADI  STRUCK  IN  IRAN  IN  1980 

Iran's  Khomeini  regime  has  struck  a One  Azadi  gold  coin  with  the 
date  1358  A.H.  (1980);  it  features  a mosque  with  minarets  on  obverse 
and  a geometric  design  with  appropriate  legends.  It  is  of  the  same 
gold  content  as  the  previous  Pahlevi  coin  issues  (same  standard  as  the 
British  gold  sovereigns).  They  reportedly  came  onto  the  numismatic 
scene  a little  over  a year  ago. 
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THE  ROETTIERS 
• FAMILY 

by  Peter  Kraneveld,  Zoetermeer,  The  Netherlands , NI  # 1131 
(Photographs  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  London) 

INTRODUCTION 


Between  1661  and  1796  the  - originally  Flemish  - Roettiers  family  work- 
ed in  England,  France,  the  Southern  Netherlands  (now  Belgium)  and  Aus- 
tria, engraving  an  enormous  amount  of  dies  for  coins,  counters  and 
medals.  Many  Roettiers  were  also  goldsmiths  and  at  least  one  was  a 
painter. 

This  article  will  concentrate  on  the  significance  of  the  family  for 
coinage  and  mint  techniques.  It  is  not  intended  as  a biography;  Bin- 
gen^  wrote  on  the  Southern  Netherlands'  branch  of  the  family  but,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  comparable  work  has  been  done  on  the  Roettiers  who 
worked  in  other  countries.  This  article  will  also  not  contain  a list 
of  the  known  works  of  the  Roettiers.  Gadoury2  lists  the  coins  made 

•by  the  French  branch,  while  Bingen^  lists  all  counters  and  medals  made 
by  the  Roettiers  on  orders  from  the  Southern  Netherlands.  Obviously, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  these  fields,  Forrer^  would  be  a good  basis, 
but  his  books  contains  many  errors. 

Rather,  this  article  will  highlight  important  facts  from  the  lives  of 
members  of  the  family  who  engraved  dies  and  it  will  discuss  the  tech- 
nique of  the  family  and  examples  of  their  work.  A bibliography  will, 

I hope,  be  of  use  to  those  who  want  to  make  further  research. 


The  family  name  is  often  spelled  differently.  Some  forms:  ROettiers, 

Roettiez,  Roettier,  Roetier,  Rottier,  Rotiers,  Rotier,  Rothier,  Ro- 
thiez,  Roittiers  and  Roitier.  Most  of  these  forms  are  pronounced  as 
"Row-tjay"  in  French,  so  it  is  quite  likely,  that  this  is  what  the 
family  called  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  name  is  Flemish  rather  than 
French.  It  is  derived  from  the  Christian  name  Rothardus  or  Rotherius. 
The  family  name  still  exists  in  Belgium.  As  for  first  names:  I have 

tried  to  stick  to  first  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  where 
the  man  in  questions  worked.  Thus  Philip,  working  in  the  Southern 
Netherlands  becomes  Philippe.  I have  chosed  French  for  the  language 
of  the  Southern  Netherlands  even  though  at  least  some  Roettiers  prob- 
ably spoke  Flemish  or  were  bilingual.  Where  the  same  first  name  oc- 
curred more  than  once  I have  assigned  Roman  numerals. 

The  article  will  be  presented  in  three  parts:  the  English  branch, 

the  French  branch  and  the  Southern  Netherlands  and  Austrian  branches. 
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The  English  Branch 


Prelude:  Philippe 

It  all  started  when  Charles  II,  son  of  the  beheaded  king  of  Great 
Britain,  Charles  I,  arrived  in  the  Southern  Netherlands  in  1656.  He 
got  in  contact  with  Philippe  Roettiers,  a citizen  of  Antwerp.  Some 
authors  say  Charles  stayed  in  Philippe's  house,  and  that  Philippe 
lent  him  money^. 

Philippe's  occupation  is  not  known,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  was  a 
goldsmith.  He  was  born  in  1596,  and  married  Elisabeth  Tellier  in 
1624.  He  started  modestly  in  rented  houses^,  but  in  1655  he  owned  a 
well  known  business  which,  among  other  things,  struck  medals,  prob- 
ably mostly  religious  pieces,  but  also  private  medals,  e.g.  for  the 
governor  of  the  Southern  Netherlands,  archduke  Leopold-Guillaume, 
signed  I.R.F.  (John  Roettiers  facit).  Philippe  must  have  had  good 
connections  in  Gent  also.  In  1659  the  magistrate  ordered  a medal  for 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  dated  1660  and  executed  by  Philippe's  firm. 
In  an  interesting  letter  to  the  intermediaries  for  this  order,  the 
Jesuits  of  Gent,  Philippe  explains,  that  delivery  of  the  medals  will 
be  held  us  as  the  press  broke,  although  it  was  strengthened  with  so 
many  beams,  that  nobody  thought  of  the  possibility.  This  accident, 
in  which  one  of  his  sons  was  almost  killed,  is  attributed  to  the  strik- 
ing of  a medal  of  the  king  of  England  as  this  medal  had  to  be  pressed 
three  times  as  hard  to  strike  because  of  its  size.  This  medal  is 
unknown  today?.  The  letter  also  indicates  that  Philippe  used  a screw- 
press,  25  years  before  the  mint  in  Brussels  ventured  to  buy  such  mod- 
ern equipment.  His  products  must  therefore  have  looked  quite  good. 

It  may,  therefore,  have  been  the  medal  of  James  II  and  its  excellent 
execution  that  brought  Charles  and  Philippe  together.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Charles  lived  in  the  house  of  a commoner  and  workman.  Also,  as 
far  as  I know,  Charles  held  court  only  in  Brussels  and  Brugge,  never 
in  Antwerp. 

It  is  possible,  though,  that  Charles  secured  a loan  from  Phi  1 i ppe8 . 
Charles  made  many  loans  in  Antwerp  at  the  time.  Goldsmiths  often 
doubled  as  bankers  as  they  had  vaults.  Charles  had,  of  course,  very 
little  to  offer  as  security  but  promises.  Philippe  had  at  least  three 
sons  trained  in  designing  and  striking  medals  on  modern  equipment. 

It  would  seem  natural,  that  Charles  would  make  promises  for  the  future 
of  him  and/or  his  children  upon  his  return  to  Britain. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  securing  orders  from  the  highest-placed  persons 
in  the  land, Phi  1 ippe  had  already  shown  to  be  quite  a diplomat  and  a 
shrewd  businessman.  He  may  not  have  needed  a loan  to  coax  Charles, 
who  was  an  art  lover,  into  making  promises  for  his  able  sons.  Also, 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  loan.  Whatever  the  case,  in 
1660  the  Long  Parliament  decided  to  offer  the  throne  to  Charles.  As 
Philippe  died  between  1660  and  1674^,  he  probably  saw  Charles'  promises 
materialize. 

John , Joseph  and  Phi  lip 

On  May  8,  1661  The  Cavalier  Parliament  convened  and  Charles  had  his 
hands  free  for  the  appointment  of  new  officers  in  his  administration. 
Later  in  1661,  he  invited  the  Roettiers  over  to  London.  As  the  docu- 
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merit  was  lost  it  is  not  known  to  whom  the  invitation  was  extended,  but 
it  was  accepted  by  John,  Joseph  and  Philip,  sons  of  Philippe.  John 
was  born  in  1631.  He  was  a gifted  artist  who  had  already  made  a name 
for  himself  through  his  medal  for  the  archduke  between  1654  and  1656. 

He  married  Cornelie  Proost  in  1658.  Joseph  was  four  years  younger. 

He  was  born  in  Antwerp  where,  in  1657,  he  married  Elisabeth  Nil  is, 
who  may  well  have  been  a sister  of  Jacques  Nilis,  an  engraver  at  the 
Paris  mint  mentioned  in  documents  from  1688  to  1693.  Philip  was  born 
in  Antwerp  in  1640.  He  left  the  Southern  Netherlands  unmarried. 

The  three  brothers  found  themselves  in 
a rather  awkward  position.  They  were 
catholics  in  a country  that  was  to  be 
increasingly  suspicious  of  catholics, 
they  introduced  new  methods  in  a hostile 
environment  of  conservative  mint  officers 
and  their  fate  was  linked  to  that  of 
the  Stuarts  while  the  mint  employed  a 
number  of  personnel  from  the  Cromwell 
era,  notably  the  chief  engraver,  Thomas 
Simon,  whose  artistic  abilities  were 
clearly  superior  to  those  of  the  Roet- 
tiers . 

Yet,  there  were  also  factors  working 
in  their  favor:  the  change  of  govern- 

ment necessitated  a large  output  of 
new  coins,  giving  new  officers  and 
techniques  a chance  to  prove  them- 
selves next  to  tried  people  and  old 
methods.  The  Roettiers  method  of  producing  dies  was  undeniably  super- 
ior to  anything  the  mint  had  access  to  and  their  professional  relia- 
bility compared  well  with  Simon's  arrogant  and  temperamental  behavior. 

It  was  in  fact  Simon's  behavior  that  opened  the  door  for  the  Roettiers. 
In  August  1660  he  had  been  instructed  to  engrave  dies  for  the  new  coin- 
age. However,  Peter  Blondeau,  Cromwell's  engineer  responsible  for  the 
(re)introduction  of  the  screw-press  and  edge-inscriptions  had  returned 
to  his  native  France  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1658,  so  the  new 
coinage  would  have  to  be  hammer  struck.  NathansonlO  speculates  that 
Simon,  being  used  to  engraving  dies  for  milled  coinage'l,  considered 
hammered  coins  an  insult  to  his  artistic  abilities.  Even  when  the 
Lords  Commissiones  of  the  Treasury  ordered  Simon  to  concentrate  on  the 
dies  for  the  new  coins,  he  kept  on  delaying  until  the  king  issued  a 
warrant  for  Simon  to  work  only  on  the  new  coinage  dies.  This  finally 
put  Simon  to  work. 

The  results,  however,  were  disappointing.  Most  eloquent  is  an  entry 
in  Samuel  Pepys'  diary  of  February  19,  1661 12 ; " We  met  with  Mr. 

Slingsbyl3  that  was  formerly  a great  friend  of  Monsieur  Blondeau's, 
who  showed  me  the  stamps  of  the  King's  new  coyne;  which  is  strange  to 
see  how  good  they  are  in  the  stamp  and  bad  in  the  money  for  lack  of 
skill  to  make  them.  But  he  says  Blondeau  will  shortly  come  over  and 
then  we  shall  have  it  better,  and  the  best  in  the  world".  Indeed,  in 
November  the  king  had  sent  Simon  to  France  to  persuade  Blondeau  to 
return  to  London.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the  Roettiers  were 
invited  to  Britain. 


Thomas  Simon 3 
Chief  Engraver 
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They  arrived  in  January  1662,  only  weeks  before  Simon's  return,  and 
were  appointed  engravers  to  the  mint.  With  so  many  new  medals,  seals 
and  dies  for  the  new  coinage  to  be  made,  the  king  wanted  them  to  co- 
operate with  Simon  as  appears  from  their  instructions,  which  were  com- 
parable to  those  of  Simon"14.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way.  Charles 
had  returned  his  father's  chief  engraver,  Thomas  Rawlins,  to  his  old 
post  and  hired  Simon  as  an  engraver  only,  though  with  a salary  superior 
to  that  of  Rawlins,  who  apparently  had  no  concern  with  the  coinage  or 
seals.  The  relatively  inexperienced  catholic  newcomers,  who  were 
given  equal  rank  with  him,  must  have  irritated  the  convinced  puritan 
Simon  and  the  problem  may  have  been  aggravated  by  differences  of  lang- 
uage and  artistic  opinion. 

In  February  1662  the  king  intervened  in  their  conflict  and  ordered  both 
parties  to  engrave  a silver  trial  piece  for  the  king's  judgment.  John 


Roettiers'  Pattern  Crown,  1662 

and  Joseph  Roettiers^  duly  produced  a pattern  crown,  but  Simon,  out 
of  fatigue,  lack  of  time  or  any  other  reason,  submitted  nothing ’6.  Sir 
Ralph  Freeman  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  mintmaster  and  deputy  mintmaster 
of  the  Tower  Mint, seem  to  have  made  a last  attempt  to  settle  the  matter 
peacefully,  but  on  April  19  they  reported  to  the  king:  "That  we  have 

proposed  unto  Thomas  Symon  and  John  Roettiers,  Gravers,  to  accept  of 
one  penny  per  pound  for  silver  and  four  pennies  ye  pound  weight  for 
gold  for  the  furnishing  the  Mint  with  stamps  for  coyning  in  the  new 
way.  But  by  reason  of  a contest  in  Art  betwixt  them  we  do  at  present 
find  it  difficult  to  bring  them  unto  any  agreement" J 7 Exactly  one 
month  later  John  Roettiers  was  appointed  "one  of  our  chief  engravers" 
with  a salary  equal  to  Simon:  £50.  Blondeau  was  appointed  engineer 

with  double  that  salary.  All  officers  of  the  mint  were  given  free 
living  quarters  at  the  mint. 

The  brothers,  who  had  to  share  John's  salary  among  them,  now  started 
to  prepare  the  dies  for  the  new  coinage.  On  March  9,  1663  Pepys  noted 
in  his  diary:  "There  dined  with  us  today  Mr.  Slingsby  of  the  Mint, 

who  showed  us  all  the  new  pieces,  both  gold  and  silver  examples  of 
them  all,  that  are  made  for  the  King,  by  Blondeau's  way,  and  compared 
them  with  those  made  for  Oliver  (Cromwell)  - the  pictures  of  the  latter 
made  by  Symons,  and  of  the  king  by  one  Rotyr,  a German  I think,  that 
dines  with  us  also.  He  (e.i.  Slingsby)  extolls  those  of  Rotyrs  above 
the  others;  and  endeed  I think  they  are  the  better,  because  the  sweet- 
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er  of  the  two;  but  upon  my  word,  those  of  the  Protectors  are  more 
like  in  my  mind  then  the  King's  - but  both  very  well  worth  seeing. 
The  Crownes  of  Cromwell's  are  now  sold  it  seems  for  25s.  and  30s. 
a-piece."^8  Burn^  berates  Pepys  for  being  partial,  but  Pepys  was 
not  used  to  judging  coin  designs;  Slingsby  could  not  be  as  impolite 
as  to  prefer  Simon's  coins  over  Roettiers'  patterns  in  his  company 
and  Pepys,  in  his  own  way,  does  note,  that  the  Roettiers'  portrait 
is  flattering,  contrary  to  that  of  Simon. 


The  king  approved  the  patterns  but  ordered  a few  minor  changes  in  the 
reverse  dies^O.  Simon,  who  resented  the  king's  decision  to  appoint 
John  by  his  default,  took  the  opportunity  to  design  and  execute  his 
truly  magnificent  "Petition  Crown"  of  1663.  This  piece  was  artistic- 
ally much  better  than  John  Roettiers' crown . Technically, Simon  had 


Edge  Inscription  3 Petition  Crown 3 1663 

also  performed  a feat  still  unmatched:  the  coin's  edge  was  inscribed: 

"thomas  simon .most . humbly . prays .yovr .MAJESTY . to . compare . t hi s . hi s . 
tryall  piece  with. the. Dutch. and. if .more  truly .drawn .&  emboss ' d. more, 
grace. ful ly .order' d. and. mo re. accurately  engraven. to. relieve. him." 

As  he  had  done  before,  the  king  did  not  change  his  earlier  decision. 
Contrary  to  numismatic  legend  he  also  did  not  "relieve"  Simon,  but 
kept  him  working  on  medals,  seals  and  even  some  low  denomination  coins 
and  the  coins  of  Scotland.  Until  his  death  in  July  or  August  1665 
his  £ 50  yearly  salary  was  paid. 21 


Another  numismatic  legend  has  it  that  he  died  in  the  plague,  but  there 
is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary. 22 

Between  1663  and  1674  dies  for  coins  of  all  denominations  were  engrav- 
ed by  the  brothers.  When,  in  1669,  most  new  coins  were  in  or  about 
to  get  into  circulation,  the  king  raised  their  joint  salary  to  a 
royal  £ 450  for  life,  £ 350  after  the  death  of  one  brother  and  £ 250 
for  the  last  surviving  brother.  This  salary  became  a source  of  ir- 
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ritation,  not  in  the  least  because  in  1678  or  1679  Joseph  went  to 
France,  where  we  will  meet  him  in  another  installment,  as  well  as 
Philip,  who  returned  to  the  Southern  Netherlands  in  1684.  John  re- 
placed his  brothers  by  his  sons,  but  kept  receiving  the  £ 450  salary. 

As  stated  before,  Simon  died  in  1665.  No  English  small  change  was 
produced  before  1668  though,  so  we  can  assume  that  most  of  the  work 
on  all  post  1661  coins  was  done  by  one  of  the  Roettiers.  Purvey^ 
says  the  punches  for  the  first  Scottish  coinage  (1663-1675),  though 
signed  by  John  Falconer,  were  made  by  Simon,  while  later  punches  were 
produced  by  the  Roettiers.  The  Tower  Mint  did  not  produce  any  Irish 
coinage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

John's  influence  on  British  coinage  was  most 
lasting  on  the  farthings.  Silver  farthings 
had,  since  the  war  of  the  roses,  become  so 
small  as  to  be  impractical.  Also,  copper 
farthings  ceased  to  be  struck  in  1644.  From 
1648  ever  greater  numbers  of  private  copper 
farthing  tokens  began  to  appear,  and  around 
1660  they  were  a real  nuisance.  Charles  want- 
ed to  do  something  about  it  and  Thomas  Simon 
started  work  on  a series  of  pattern  farthings 
based  on  his  Great  Seal  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(who  was  to  become  James  II)  as  Lord  High  Admiral  (illustrated  follow- 
ing page).  The  center  of  the  design  was  the  first  three-decked  ship 
ever  built:  the  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas".  The  Roettiers  probably 

finished  the  dies  dated  1662-1665.  John  then  proceeded  with  another 
design  depicting  the  same  idea:  a seated  Britannia  with  an  olive 

branch  in  the  right  hand  (striving  for  peace)  and  a spear  in  the  left 


Pattern  Farthing 
of  Thomas  Simon 


Pattern  Farthing  Reverse  of  this  Roman  Coin  may.  have  served 

of  John  Roettiers  as  Roettiers  ' Model  for  Britannia 


hand  (prepared  for,  or,  not  afraid  of  war)  seated  on  a globe  with  a 
British  shield  and  the  text  QVATVOR. MARIA. VINDICO  (Dominion  of  the 
Seas)  dated  1665.  The  text  was  hastily  replaced  by  the  more  neutral 
text  BRITAN-NIA.  when  Louis  XIV  of  France  expressed  his  displeasure 
and  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  Chatham,  took  the  nicest  Brit- 
ish ships  back  home  and  burnt  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  anchor.  The 
Brittania  design  survived  on  the  farthings  and  other  copper  coins 
until  decimalization.  It  was  then  taken  up  on  the  50  new  pence  piece. 

A nice  detail  is  that  the  lady  with  the  bare  bosom  was  said  to  be 

Frances  Stewart,  the  later  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  one  of  Charles  II 's 

many  mistresses.  On  February  25,  1667  Pepys  notes  in  his  diary:  "at 
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The  Great  Seal  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
from  which  Thomas  Simon  selected  his  design  of  the  Pattern  Farthing 
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WflJfil!! 


my  goldsmith's  did  observe  the  King's  new  Medal],  where  in  little, 
there  is  Mrs.  Stewards  face,  as  well  done  as  ever  I saw  in  my  whole 
life,  I think  - and  a pretty  thing  it  is  that  he  should  choose  her 
face  to  represent  Britannia  by. "24  However,  the  said  Mrs.  Stewart 
won  notoriety  only  after  April  1666,  when  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
pattern  farthing  had  already  been  produced.  Britannia  was  probably 
produced  straight  from  Roman  coins  of  Cl audi us , Hadrian  or,  more  like- 
ly, Antoninus  Pius. 

The  Roettiers  also  produced  a large  number  of  medals  on  orders  from 
Britain  and  the  Southern  Netherlands  and  some  seals,  best  known  of 
which  is  the  Great  Seal  of  England  which  cost  the  crown  £ 246.3.2, 
including  £ 200  for  labor,  £ 33.7.0  for  the  silver  and  5 shillings 
for  breaking  the  old  Great  Seal25. 

John  II,  James  and  Norbert 


John  had  three  sons;  of  his  eldest  we  know  only  through  the  report  of 
a parliamentary  committee26  "that  John  Roettiers,  the  younger,  was  in 
the  company  of  Rookwood  and  Bernardo,  the  assassinators,  when  they 
were  apprehended,  and  was  himself  suspected  to  be  in  that  conspiracy, 
having  at  that  time  provided  himself  of  horses  and  arms,  at  his  own 
house  in  Essex,  where  he  entertained  very  ill  company,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood;  that  there  hath  been  messengers  sent  out, 
and  a warrant  of  high  treason,  against  him,  by  the  Honourable  the 
Lord  Lucas27,  but  he  is  fled  from  justice." 

James  was  born  in  1663.  From  around  1680  he  assisted  his  father. 

From  about  1684  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Norbert.  Henry  Harris 
had  been  appointed  chief  engraver  for  cutting  seals  in  1680  in  an  at- 
tempt, following  the  Test  Act,  to  reserve  die-engraving  for  protest- 
ants.  He  was  assisted  by  George  Bowers  who  was  appointed  in  November 
1688.  Bowers  was  also  put  to  work  on  dies  for  gold  coins  but  the  re- 
sults were  disappointing,  which  was  predictable  as  seal  engraving  and 
die-engraving  require  different  techniques.  Nevertheless,  when  Bowers 
died  in  1690  Harris  was  given  his  job,  but  only  in  name  and  the 
Roettiers  had  to  pay  him  £ 150  a year  for  the  favor28.  James  did  the 
actual  work  as  John  had  to  stop  working  before  1689  due  to  arthritis 
in  his  right  hand. 29 

The  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  did  not  make  things  better  for  the 
Roettiers:  their  salary  was  regularly  not  paid.  It  was  rumored, 

that  the  1694  copper  coins  showed  a devil's  head  in  the  king's  hair, 
complete  with  laurel  leaf  horns, and  a "haraki ri -1 i ke"  fold  in  the 
drapery  across  Britannia's  stomach  and  belly.  These  "satyrical"  mis- 
takes were  attributed  to  Roettiers  even  though  the  copper  coinage  was 
produced  not  by  him,  but  by  patent  to  Sir  Joseph  Herne.  That  was 
enough  for  Norbert.  He  fled  to  France  in  1695  where  we  will  meet 
him  again.  On  top  of  that  came  the  confession  of  a counterfeiter 
that  "he  could  have  dies  from  Roettiers  when  he  pleased".  The  actual 
culprit  was  a man  called  James  Hunter,  but  that  did  not  matter. 

Old,  one-handed  John  was  declared  "a  very  dangerous  person"  and  the 
Lord  Lucas  had  complained  "That  the  Tower  is  not  safe,  while  so  many 
Papists  are  entertained  in  Roettiers'  house". 20  After  so  much  wis- 
dom the  Committee  decided  to  confiscate  all  instruments  of  the  Roet- 
tiers. In  a further  report  it  complained  loudly  about  the  salary  of 
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the  Roettiers,  their  "papist"  ties  and  convictions.  Lord  Lucas  de- 
clared that  John  was  "a  dangerous  person  to  be  in  the  Tower,  and  that 
he  would  remove  him  if  he  could. "31  Only  two  months  later,  rumor 
had  it,  that  king  James  II  had  returned  and  was  hidden  in  Roettiers' 
house.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  even  searched  the  house,  and  action 
he  must  have  regretted  later  as  the  board  of  the  Mint  was  outraged  and 
demanded  - and  got  - an  apology. 32  Lord  Lucas,  though,  placed  a 
guard  in  front  of  the  house,  which  finally  moved  John  to  leave  the 
Tower  for  a house  on  Red  Lion  Square.  Here  he  survived  even  his  son 
James,  who  died  in  1698  after  falling  from  a horse.  John  died  on 
June  17,  1703.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula. 33  The  English 
branch  had  come  to  an  end,  but  not  the  Roettiers  saga. 

It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  with  certainty  any  coin  to  any  single 
die  engraver,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  until  1697  all  British  sil- 
ver and  gold  coins  were  created  by  members  of  the  Roettiers  family. 

John  stopped  working  around  1689  and  Norbert  fled  in  1695,  but  dies 
could  have  been  made  in  advance.  Norbert  seems  to  have  done  little 
work  in  London,  though  a number  of  his  medals  date  from  this  period. 
James  also  made  a good  number  of  medals.  There  were  no  orders  from 
the  Southern  Netherlands  for  medals  after  1679. 

Notes 

1 - Bingen  - op  cit 

2 - Gadoury,  Victor  and  Fred.  Droulers:  Monnaies  Royales  Franqaises 
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3 - Bingen  - pp  58-145 

4 - Forrer  - op  cit 
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10  - Nathanson  p.  33-34 
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to  1645-46  crowns),  Simon  is  responsible  for  the  1656  and  1658 
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12  - Samuel  Pepys:  "Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys",  Vol.  II  p.38-39.  (Ed: 

Latham  & Matthews,  London  1970) 

13  - Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  deputy  mintmaster  of  the  Tower  Mint,  later 

mintmaster 

14  - Nathanson  p.  36 

15  - Philip  had  temporarily  returned  to  Antwerp. 

16  - Nathanson  p.  37 
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17  - Quoted  by  H.  G.  Stride:  "Some  Facts  Regarding  the  Petition  Crown 

of  Thomas  Simon",  from  Seaby's  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin 3 May 
1961,  p.  184. 

18  - Samuel  Pepys:  "Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys",  Vol . IV,  p.  70.  (Ed: 

Latham  & Matthews,  London  1970) 
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20  - Burn:  p.  15 
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22  - Helen  Farquhar:  "Thomas  Simon,  One  of  Our  Chief  Gravers",  from 

the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1932,  p.  274-310. 

23  - P.  F.  Purvey:  Seaby's  Standard  Catalogue  of  British  Coins  Part 

43  Coins  and  Tokens  of  Scotland3  (London  1972) 

24  - Samuel  Pepys:  "Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys",  Vol.  VIII,  p.  83.  (Ed: 

Latham  & Matthews,  London  1970).  See  Burn  p.  13  n.  10  for  a 
similar  quote  from  Evelyn. 

25  - Anonymous:  "Petition  of  the  Roettiers",  from  the  Numismatic 

Chronicle 3 1840,  p.  199. 

26  - Common's  Journals 3 Vol.  XI,  p.  776  , quoted  by  Burn  p.  182-184, 

see  below  for  the  circumstances  of  the  report. 

27  - Lord  Lucas  was  a fierce  anti -papist  Governor  of  the  Tower.  In 

one  incident  he  stipulated  that  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary  could  not  see  his  friend  John  Roettiers 
alone  "because  he  was  a papist"  (Burn  p.  176  n.  17). 

28  - Craig,  p.  181 

29  - C:  "The  Roettiers  Family  in  England",  from  the  American  Journal 
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English  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  (1557-1696)  saying:  "that 
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INFORMATION,  Please 


Pictured  above  is  a 62mm  Bronze  (or  copper)  medal,  which  the  owner 
said  he  picked  up  in  Japan.  The  full  text  is  shown  on  reverse  of  this 
holed  medal.  How  about  it  Oriental  or  Japanese  specialists? 

********************************************************************** 
LIBERIA  COINS  AND  NOTES 


In  the  mid-1970's  Liberia  set  up  a Presidential  Commission  to  study  the 
possibility  of  a Liberian  monetary  unit  (replacing  the  present  dollars- 
cents  names)  and  issuing  its  own  paper  money.  Apparently  nothing  came 
out  of  it  as  Liberia  has  its  own  coins  (still  in  dollars-cents) , but 
uses  American  paper  money.  Liberia's  coins  have  been  struck  in  various 
world  mints  since  its  independence  over  130  years  ago:  such  as  Birm- 

ingham, London,  Philadelphia  and  Bern. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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THE  “COB’’  - IT’S  IRISH! 

by  Dr.  Charles  W.  A by , San  Rafael,  Calif.,  NI  ft 1759 
(Originally  published  in  the  OIN  JOURNAL,  Vol.  V , 4th  issue  1971) 

Would  you  believe  it?  Cob  is  not  derived  from  cabo  de  barra... the  tip 
or  end  of  the  bar ! 

When  I first  heard  about  cobs  they  sounded  interesting  and  seemed  to  be 
well  named.  Somewhere  in  the  back  of  my  mind  cob  seemed  to  mean  "lumps" 
I associated  the  word  with  something  I had  either  read  or  heard  of  as  a 
child.  Cob  coal?  A nondescript  horse?  It  never  occured  to  me  to  won- 
der about  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

As  I progressed  in  the  collection  of  Mexican  coins,  I read  Dr.  Pradeau's 
Numismatic  History  of  Mexico  and  found,  in  a footnote  on  page  42,  that 
he  attributed  the  word  cob  to  a contraction  of  the  Spanish  phrase  cabo 
de  barro,  meaning  the  end  or  tip  of  the  bar. 

As  time  went  on,  I found  that  cob  was  a term  used  exclusively  in  English 
In  Spanish,  these  coins  are  referred  to  as  macucas  or  macuquinas , also 
as  duros. 

It  seemed  incongruous,  to  me,  that  a term  should  be  coined  by  Spanish- 
speaking people  and  used  only  by  the  English. 


The  literature  and  pictures  of  minting  which  came  across  always  showed 
the  coining  operation  as  being  struck  on  pieces  cut  from  a hammered 
sheet,  while  Dr.  Pradeau's  footnote  refers  to  an  invention  which  con- 
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sisted  of  a way  of  making  round  or  nearly  round  silver  bars  which  could 
be  cut  with  scissors  into  planchets  or  blanks  of  approximately  the  de- 
sired weight  and  thickness  to  be  struck  into  coins. 

After  Philip  II,  very  few  of  the  coins  from  Mexico  are  circular  in  shape, 
and  many  if  not  most  of  those  from  the  other  mints  of  the  New  World  are 
of  fantastic  shapes.  Thus  it  would  appear  the  round  bar  method  did  not 
prevail . 

The  only  ingots  of  silver  and  gold  which  I have  seen  pictured  from  that 
era  are  bowl  shaped.  Certainly  it  was  possible  that  elongated  bars 
could  have  been  cast,  and  pieces  cut  from  the  ends  of  such  ingots,  but 
the  pieces ...  even  after  being  struck. . .would  necessarily  show  some  evi- 
dence of  having  been  cast.  None  of  the  pieces  I have  owned  or  seen 
showed  any  evidence  of  having  been  cast.  (I'm  talking  now  about  genuine 
veates  cLe  a ocho,  and  not  about  modern  cast  counterfeits.) 

It  then  occured  to  me  it  would  be  highly  improbable  that  the  ordinary 
English-speaking  person,  being  poorly  educated  in  his  own  English 
language,  and  not  knowing  anything  about  coin  manufacturing,  would  reach 
for  a Spanish  word  which  he  could  not  reasonably  have  known  to  exist. 

It  would  he  much  more  likely  he  might  have  given  these  coins  a cognomen 
because  of  their  appearance. 

So,  off  to  the  dictionary! 

Webster's  had  a short  definition:  "Cob.  1-  A coarse  lump.  A substandard 
horse. " 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary.  "A  coarse  lump." 

I then  began  to  express  my  opinion  that  perhaps  cabo  de  bavva  was  in 
error. 

A short  discussion  with  Dr.  Pradeau  brought  the  reply  that  it  was  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  best  sources  available  to  him  that  cabo  de  bavva 
was  the  probably  origin  of  cob.  I then  was  referred  to  The  New  (Oxford) 
English  Dictionary  by  an  erudite  friend.  There  I found  the  following: 

"Cob,  sb-1.  II.  Containing  the  notion  'rounded',  a 'roundish  mass'  or 
'a  roundish  lump"'. 

"6.  A small  heap  or  lump  of  something.  (S.  Cheshire  Folk-sp) ; 'a  cob  of 
dirt' . 

7.  Applied  to  various  roundish  or  lumpy  pieces,  as  a 'cob  of  coal'. 

"Cob,  sb-5  (Perhaps  identical  with  COB  sb-1,  sense  1,  as  the  biggest 
silver  coin.)  A name  given  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  Ireland, 
and  subsequently  in  some  British  colonies  and  possessions  to  the  Spanish 
dollar  or  piece-of-eight . " 

1672  AD  - PETTY.  "Pol.Anat."  350  — "Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  called 
cobs  in  Ireland." 

1681  AD  - DINELEY  — "Trans.  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  Ser.  II" 

— "The  most  usual  money  is  Spanish  Coyne  known  here  by  the  name  of  Cob, 
an  half  cob,  and  a quarter  cob." 

1784  AD  - T.  SHERIDAN.  "Life  Swift"  - "He... poured  out  the  contents  which 
were  silver  cobs,  upon  the  table." 

1822  AD  --  KELLY,  "Cambist"  - "The  Spanish  dollar  circulating  at  Gibral- 
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tar  is  commonly  called  a cob." 

1856  AD  — THOREAU,  "Cape  Cod"  — "Pieces  of  silver  called  cob-money." 

1868  AD  — LOSSING,  "Hudson"  — "The  old  silver  coins  occasionally  found 
at  Fort  Edward  are  called  'cob  money'  by  the  people." 

The  New  Century  Dictionary : "Cob . (Origin  obscure)  a roundish  mass,  lump, 
or  heap  (now,  chiefly  provincial  English)...  the  old  Spanish  dollar  or 
peso,  a name  formerly  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  still  at  Gibraltar." 

All  this  then,  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  ooh  derives  from  a 
respectable  English  word  which  means  what  it  is  supposed  to  mean...  an 
unsightly  lump,  dear  to  the  heart  of  a collector! 

********************************************************************** 


RELOCATION  OF  THE  MINT  FROM  POPAYAN  TO  PASTO  (COLOMBIA) 

by  Dale  Seppa , Virginia 3 Minnesota 3 NI  §1848 

During  the  process  of  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  and  during  the 
grave  political  and  economic  crisis  that  burdened  Spain  in  that  period, 
the  making  of  coins  was  almost  the  only  recourse  that  the  Royalists  had 
to  sustain  their  armies.  In  other  words,  the  control  of  the  mint  had 
never  been  as  important  as  during  those  last  anxious  moments  of  her 
domi nati on . 

Bolivar  continually  kept  advancing  his  liberating  army,  constantly  con- 
solidating sovereignty  of  Neuva  Granada  (Colombia)  within  which  the  Royal 
Audience  of  Quito  was  the  last  stand  of  the  Royalists. 

On  the  24th  of  December  1821,  while  in  full  retreat,  the  General  Juan  de 
la  Cruz  Mourgeon  (who  had  been  named  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota), 
and  who  had  recently  fled  from  the  eminent  fall  of  Popayan  to  Boliva, 
ordered  Don  Jose  Maria  Satisaval,  director  of  the  mint  in  Popayan,  on 
the  26th  of  December  to  move  everything  necessary  to  make  coins  from 
Popayan  to  Quito. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1822,  Satisaval  answered  the  Viceroy,  telling  him 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  leave  immediately  for  Quito  as  he  desired, 
because  he  was  waiting  for  the  coining  equipment  which  had  been  taken 
from  Popayan,  especially  the  "strong  water"  (agua  fuerte)  without  which, 
said  Satisaval,  they  could  not  make  the  coins. 

At  the  same  time  Satisaval  manifested  that  on  the  27th  of  December  that 
he  had  sent  some  of  the  things  to  Pasto  to  start  coin  there.  However, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavier  equipment  had  not  come  to  Pasto,  only 
smaller  coins  would  be  minted  there. 

(Roughly  translated  from  HISTORIA  NUMISMATICA  DEL  ECUADOR,  written  by 
Carlos  Ortuno  in  1977.  Translation  by  Dale  Seppa.) 

********************************************************************** 


SOLIDARNOSC:  This  Solidarity  counterstamp  on  Polish  coins  of  1 zlote 
( Y-49 ) ; 5 Zl.  ( Y-51 ) ; and  10  Z1 . (Y55,  56)  was  done  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
sold  to  raise  funds  for  Polish  people's  relief. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 


(Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the  collection  for  research  pur- 
posed, lecture  use,  non-competitive  displays,  or  any  other  reason,  may 
do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both  directions). 

Key  to  Listing:  FINE  or  better  for  all  Yeoman  types.  VERY  GOOD  or 

better  for  all  Craig  types.  Underlined  = UNCIRCULATED.  C = Complete. 

C = Complete  with  at  least  one  uncirculated  type.  CX  ( ) = Complete 

except  those  listed.  Mints  are  not  listed  unless  multiple  mints  for 
the  particular  year. 

NEW  HEBRIDES:  Y1  - 1970;  Yla  - 1973;  Y2a  - 1973;  Y4  - C;  Y4a  - C;  Y5  - 

C;  Y5a  - C;  Y6  - C;  Y7  - C. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Y1  - CX  (1935);  Y2  - 1933;  Y3  - 1934;  Y4  - 1935;  Y5  - 1934; 

Y7  - CX  (1942,  1944,  1945);  Y8  - C;  Y9  - 1941,  1943,  1945;  Y9a  - C; 

Y10  - CX  (1941,  1946);  YlOa  - C;  Ylla  - C;  Y12  - 1934;  Y13  - 1943;  Y20  - 
C;  Y21  - CX  (1949),  Y22  - 1948;  Y24  - 1950;  Y25  - 1950;  Y28  - 1953,  1957, 
1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965;  Y29  - CX  (1954,  1955,  1956  both);  Y30  - 

1953,  1957,  1962,  1965;  Y31  - 1957,  1965;  Y32  - 1962,  1965;  Y33  - 1964, 

1965;  Y34  - 1962,  1965;  Y35  - C;  Y36  - 1967,  1969,  1974,  1975;  Y37  - 

1967,  1969,  1973,  1974;  Y38  - 1967,  1969;  Y39  - 1967;  Y39a  - 1971;  Y44  - 

C. 

NICARAGUA:  Y3  - C;  Yll  - 1938;  Y12  - 1920,  1938;  Y17  - 1952;  Y17a  - 
1965;  Y18  - C;  Y18a  - 1965;  Y19  - 1946,  1950;  Y19a  - 1965;  Y19b  - 1972; 
Y20  - 1939,  1950,  1956;  Y24  - C;  Y27  - C;  Y28  - C. 

NIGERIA:  Y1  - C;  Y2  - C;  Y3  - C;  Y4  - C;  Y5  - C;  Y7  - 1973;  Y8  - 1973; 

Y9  - 1973;  Y10  - 1973. 

NORWAY : Y2  - C;  Y20  - 1876  small,  1877,  1889,  1902;  Y22  - 1898;  Y31  - 

C;  Y32  - C;  Y35  - 1935,  1940,  1941,  1948,  1950,  1951;  Y36  - 1921,  1931, 

1936,  1937,  1938,  1946,  1947,  1950,  1951;  Y37  - 1916,  1931,  1936;  Y38  - 

1919;  Y39  - 1913;  Y46  - 1923;  Y47  - 1921;  Y49  - 1923,  1937,  1941,  1946, 

1947,  1949;  Y50  - 1929,  1936;  Y51  - 1926,  1947;  Y52  - 1946;  Y54  - 1944; 

Y55  - 1941,  1942;  Y57  - 1943;  Y59  - CX  (1953,  1955);  Y60  - 1952,  1957; 

Y61  - CX  (1956,  1957);  Y62  - CX  (1951);  Y63  - 1952,  1953;  Y64  - 1953; 

Y65  - 1957;  Y66a  - C to  1966  X (1960),  1971;  Y67  - C;  Y67a  - C to  1971 
X (1960,  1965,  1968,  1969,  1970);  Y68  - CX  (1959,  1965,  1966,  1968, 

1963,  1970);  Y69a  - CX  (1959,  1960,  1967,  1970,  1971);  Y70  - 1959, 

1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1966,  1967,  1973;  Y71  - 1961,  1962,  1963,  1964, 

1966,  1967,  1968,  1969;  Y72  - 1961,  1964,  1970,  1971;  Y73  - 1964; 

Y74  - C;  Y76  - C to  1976;  Y78  - 1974;  Y79  - 1974;  Y80  - 1974. 

OMAN  - Muscat  & Oman:  Y3a  - C ; Y4  - C ; Y7  - C ; Y8  - C ; Y10  - C ; Y14  - 

1380;  Y16  - 1381;  Y19  - C;  Y21  - C;  Y22  - C. 

Oman:  Y2  - C. 


PAKISTAN:  Y1  - CX  (1951);  Y2  - CX  (1949);  Y3  - 1948,  1951;  Y3a  - C; 

Y4  - 1948;  Y5  - C;  Y6  - CX  (1949J;  Y7  - C ; Y8  - 1951,  1956;  Y9  - 1953, 
1955;  Y10  - CX  (1958);  Yll  - 1953,  1957;  Y12  - 1953,  1954;  Y13  - C; 
Y13a  - C;  Y14  - C;  Y14a  - CX  TT963);  Y15  - C;  Y15a  - 1961;  Y16  - 1963, 
1964;  Y17  - 1964;  Y18  - 1964;  Y18a  - 1966;  Y19  - 1964;  Y19a  - 1968; 

Y20  - 1964,  1965;  Y21  - 1964,  1965;  Y22  - 1967,  1971,  1972;;  Y27  - 
1974;  Y28  - 1974;  Y31  - 1976. 


PANAMA:  Y1  - C;  Y2  - C;  Y2a  - C;  Y3  - C;  Y4  - C;  Y5  - C;  Y6  - 1904; 

Y10  - C;  Yll  - C;  Y12  - C;  Y13  - 1931  , 1947,  1962;  Y13a  - 1966T1  , 1968, 
1970,  1971,  1972;  Y14  - 1930,  1962;  Y14a  - 1966,  1968,  197 1,  1972. 

(Continued  Next  Month) 
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BOOK  NEWS 


(Readers  are  invited  to  send  us  reviews  of  the  hooks  listed  in  this 
section  for  publication  in  the  BOOK  REVIEWS  section. ) 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  COINS.  Zander  Klawans.  This  popular  and 
out-of-print  book,  considered  a basic  book  for  the  beginning  and  inter- 
mediate collector  of  Ancient  Greek  Coins,  has  been  reprinted  by  Sanford 
J.  Durst  of  New  York.  He  obtained  the  rights  from  Whitman  Publishing 
Co.  and  reissued  it  in  late  1982. 

Consisting  of  over  200  pages,  very  heavily  illustrated,  it  includes 
maps,  details  on  minting  processes  in  Ancient  Greece,  a chronological 
history  of  numismatics  of  that  period,  and  a guide  to  the  symbols, 
city  and  province  names,  and  coin  types.  The  Greek  legends  and  typ- 
ical coins  of  each  area  are  given  with  illustrations  both  obverse  and 
reverse,  with  date  spans,  etc.  Also  included  is  a heavily  illustrated 
section  of  portraits  of  Greek  kings  and  petty  rulers.  Finally,  an 
extensive  index  and  bibliography  of  other  titles  relating  to  Ancient 
Greek  numismatics  are  included. 

Available  for  $10.00  from  Sanford  J.  Durst,  170  East  61st  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

********************************************************************** 


NEW  TURKISH  100,000  LIRA  COIN  ISSUED 


by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell , Lincoln , Nebraska , NI  #LM-12 

The  Turkish  Mint,  Istanbul,  announced  rec- 
ently th  minting  of  a feT100,000.  The  coin 
was  issued  in  .9167  Gold  in  proof  only  and 
has  a maximum  mintage  of  20,000.  As  the 
coin  is  to  cost  $1,000.00  and  gold  is  not 
allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  Turkey,  this  is 
a rather  unusual  issue.  It  may  also  show 
not  only  the  inflated  value  of  the  lira, 
but  improved  economic  conditions  that 
would  allow  enough  Turkish  citizens  to 
afford  it. 

Past  Turkish  special  issues  have  appeared 
in  "limited  numbers",  sometimes  falling 
well  below  the  limit  given. 


The  coin  is  also  unusual  in  that  it  marks 
a religious  subject  - the  15th  century  of 
Islam.  Islam  is  the  official  religion  of 
Turkey  which  is,  however,  a secular  state 
and  hither  to  a marked  distance  has  been 
kept  between  the  state  and  any  religious 
expression . 

The  coin  also  continues  the  trend  of  is- 
suing coins  beyond  the  means  of  the  ord- 
inary citizen. 

The  lira  is  listed  currently  at  .0055. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


John  S.  Davenport.  SILVER  GULDEN , 1559-1763.  Frankfurt  1982.  383pp , 

hardbound.  U.S.  Distributor:  Steve  Ever,  P.  0.  Box  321,  Mt.  Zion, 

IL  62549. 


The  two  volume  GULDEN -CAB I NET  of  Pastor  Adolph  Christian  Weise,  pub- 
lished 200  years  ago,  has  till  now  remained  as  basic  a reference  for 
guldens  as  its  model  and  near-contemporary,  Madai's  VOLLSTA NDIGES  TALER- 
CABINET,  was  with  talers  for  almost  as  long.  The  Davenport  Taler  cata- 
logues superseded  Madai . Now  Professor  Davenport's  SILVER  GULDEN  aims 
to  do  the  same  for  Weise's  catalogue  of  these  lesser  but  more  refract- 
ory pieces.  It  succeeds,  but  this  time  the  task  is  tougher. 


On  the  easier  side,  the  author  judges  more  rigorously  between  true 
coins  and  purely  medallic  pieces  and  he  sifts  out  all  Weise's  latter. 
Drawing  on  the  corpus  of  later  knowledge,  he  supplements  and  corrects 
Weise.  He  banishes  a number  of  unsupported , probably  fantastic  pieces. 
Cutting  deeper  - but  more  dangerously  - he  applies  a keener-focussed 
criterion  of  what,  more  or  less,-  a gulden  is,  and  thereby  excludes  some 
groups  Weise  had  perhaps  over-generously  included.  The  net  plus-and- 
minus  result  is  that  Davenport's  SILVER  GULDEN  comes  up  with  some  1000 
pieces  as  against  Weise's  2500.  It's  a tighter,  generally  more  logical 
catalogue. 


But  on  the  harder  side,  nagging  questions  remain.  Are  the  more  focussed 

•definitions  wholly  valid,  or  maybe  too  exclusive?  For  Davenport's 

Taler  catalogues,  the  main  problems  were  guldentalers  (the  older  ones 
were  finally  included)  and  over-size  multiples  (excluded  but  then  dealt 
with  in  a separate  volume).  As  for  the  gulden  problem,  you  might  think 
of  two  opposing  approaches.  One  is  to  come  toalawyerly,  logical  judge- 
ment, buttressed  impeccably  by  monetary  laws  and  metrological  character- 
istics. In  practical  terms  this  would  be  sure  to  offend  many.  The 
other  would  be  in  effect  just  to  bring  in  all  silver  pieces  falling 
within  a given  di ameter-and-weight  range.  This  might  win  more  votes 
from  the  practical  coin-show  numismatists. 

Here  is  the  nub  of  the  author's  statment  of  mission:  "This  is,  I hope, 

a catalogue  of  all  the  guldentalers  of  1559-1660,  and  of  all  the  2/3 
talers,  60  kreuzers,  24  mariengroschen , 16  gute-groschen  and  others  of 
various  denominations  of  about  the  same  size  on  which  the  value  is  indi- 
cated  " 


As  for  the  book  itself,  the  first  section  catalogues  some  160  gulden- 
groschen  types.  The  1559  Edict  of  Augsburg  defined  these  - gross 
weight  equals  24.6  grams,  fine  silver  weight  22.9  grams.  Most  were 
coined  in  South  Germany.  Most,  coined  before  1600,  are  listed  under 
the  "ten  thousand  series"  of  Appendix  A of  GERMAN  TALERS  1500-1600. 

•The  present  book  cross-references  these  and  adds  number  of  Habsburg, 
Swiss,  post-1600  and  other  pieces  which  up  to  now  lack  Davenport  num- 
bers. This  section  is  pretty  problem-free. 

The  more  important  and  difficult  section  (catalogue  Nos.  200-1036) 
deals  with  guldens  and  gulden-like  pieces  coined  at  one  time  or  another 
in  one  German  place  or  another  for  about  100  years  starting  around  the 
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middle  of  the  17th  century  under  a complex  range  of  monetary  standards. 

A preface  discusses  these,  but  perhaps  through  over-compression  it's 
not  easy  to  digest.  The  reviewer,  as  a typical  reader,  came  away  un- 
certain. Of  the  coins  from  No.  200  on  in  the  catalogue,  in  addition  to 
the  basic  denominations  mentioned  by  the  author,  there  are  such  things 
as  Dutch-influenced  28-Stuber  pieces,  two-mark  pieces  of  Holstein,  a 
four-mark  piece  of  Reval  and  broaf  48-grote  coins  - almost  light  talers 
- of  Oldenburg.  The  preface  does  not  inform  us  of  the  monetary  stand- 
ard under  which  some  of  these  were  issued. 

The  preface  says,  "With  the  introduction  of  the  Convention  standard  in 
1750....  and  likewise  the  Graumann  standard  in  1750,  the  proper  German 
gulden  period  ends."  This,  perhaps  arbitrary,  statement  suffices  to 
exclude,  for  example,  the  interesting  Mecklenburg-Schweri n 2/3  talers 
and  32-Schilling  pieces  of  1789-1829  which  weigh  17  or  18  grams  each 
and  display  prominently  the  denomination.  Here  perhaps  is  a case  where 
strict  definition  prevails  over  practical  cataloguing. 

It's  fair  to  say,  then,  that  there  are  various  exceptions  to  the  state- 
ment of  mission  referred  to  above,  that  the  scope  of  the  catalogue  lies 
somewhat  closer  to  the  strict,  logical  definition  than  to  an  open-ended 
all-inclusive  range,  and  there's  something  of  a gray  zone. 

Coming  back  to  the  big  picture,  John  Davenport's  catalogue  is  a major 
and  welcome  addition  to  the  collector's  armory.  It  opens  up  to  most  of 
us  a big  field  heretofore  not  easily  accessible.  For  whatever  the 
merits  of  Weise,  his  pair  of  books  are  prohibitively  scarce  (if  it  had 
not  been  for  Davenport's  SILVER  GULDEN,  sooner  or  later  some  enterpris- 
ing body  would  have  reprinted  them).  A Weise  appendix  lists  legends, 
Davenport  lacks  one.  But  the  tough  legends  are  mainly  on  Weise's  med- 
allic  pieces,  so  Davenport's  lack  is  of  little  consequence.  Weise  is 
without  illustrations:  Davenport  pictures  90%  of  the  coins  he  lists. 

This  Davenport  volume  has  a welcome  innovation.  Reference  citations 
appear  for  each  catalogue  number,  sometimes  with  three  of  four  per  coin. 

The  book  is  published  by  Peter  N.  Schulten  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  It 
suffers  in  minor  ways  by  having  been  set  up  by  compositors  whose  native 
language  is  not  English.  It  is  a neat  product,  rugged,  on  good  paper, 
and  attractively  and  sturdily  bound. 

Reviewed  by  Randolph  Zander 


Philip  Grierson.  BYZANTINE  COINS.  Methuen  hard  back.  Text  384pp, 
plates  95  - 1527  coins.  Plate  and  text  concordance.  Index,  25pp. 

19  maps  and  tables.  Preface.  £62.50. 

This  lovely  volume  is  a text  book  for  a scholar  and  trained  numismatist, 
and  the  Byzantine  specialist. 

For  anyone  familiar  with  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  catalog  which  to  date  runs 
only  to  1204,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  a catalog  of  the  enormous 
900  years  of  Byzantine  coinage.  Instead  it  is  a masterly  survey  of  the 
ways  in  which  that  coinage  developed  over  the  centuries.  Dr.  Grierson 
explains  that  in  part  this  work  is  the  result  of  his  researches  for  the 
earlier  D.0.  catalogs. 
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For  the  collector  the  great  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
embodies  much  recent  research  and  knowledge  that  completes  the  period 
as  yet  not  covered  by  the  D.O.  work,  up  to  1453.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  not  only  has  he  had  to  revise  the  work 
several  times,  but  that  also  there  is  more  to  be  known  and  more  inform- 
ation still  to  be  incorporated. 

Partly  as  a result  of  his  own  researches  in  the  12th  and  13th  century 
coinages  and  that  of  the  Palaeologi ds , partly  because  of  the  work  of 
men  like  Simon  Bendall,  this  book  gives  a totally  different  picture  of 
the  late  Byzantine  coinage  (in  all  its  fields)  than  that  of  Warwick 
Wroth  which,  when  I was  collecting  in  Turkey  40  years  ago,  was  the 
standard  work  until  the  middle  of  this  century. 

In  those  days  few  paid  any  attention  to  the  later  coins  - this  tended 
to  be  true  of  medieval  Europe  as  a whole,  and  Dr.  Grierson  was  the  pion- 
eer in  that  field  - and  for  any  one  who  did,  and  continued  to  collect, 
it  has  been  a superb  period  in  which  to  have  lived  and  collected  to 
witness  the  growth  of  historical  knowledge  and  numismatic  information. 
Perhaps  more  here  than  in  any  other  field  of  which  I can  think. 

Chapter  I deals  specifically  with  the  origin  and  background  of  the  coin- 
age. It  follows  with  explanations  of  the  names  and  natures  of  different 
coin  types.  Further  sections  deal  with  metals,  denominations,  marks  of 
value,  mint  names  and  dates,  types,  inscriptions  and  accessory  symbols, 
secular  and  religious  ruler  types.  All  of  this  serves  to  bring  together 
a mass  of  important  information  otherwise  scattered  in  a variety  of  pub- 
lications . 

Beside  being  an  overall  history  of  the  coinage,  it  is  also  a descriptive 
guide  to  the  coins  themselves,  without  going  into  details  of  the  mints 
and  officinae.  The  plates  are  superb  while  the  majority  of  coins  il- 
lustrated are  from  the  D.O.  collection  with  which  Dr.  Grierson  is  so 
familiar  and  which  is  probably  the  finest  collection  in  existence. 

For  anyone  interested  in  medieval  numismatics,  specifically  Byzantine, 
or  for  scholars  of  medieval  trade,  economics  and  history,  this  book  is 
a must  and  I heartily  recommend  it.  For  the  late  Byzantine  coinage,  it 
is  essential.  Unfortunately  for  the  small  collector,  the  price  may 
see  prohibitive. 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 


A.  A.  Ebeyan.  THE  SHAH-EL-ARMEN  OF  THE  AYYOUBITE  DYNASTY  ( A.H . 586-658/ 
1190-1259  A. D. ) . Beirut,  1981.  128pp,  25  pis.  inclusive.  Quadri- 

lingual  in  Arabic,  Armenian,  English  and  French.  Card  covers.  $7.50 
+1.00  (shipping  and  handling).  Armenian  Coins  and  Books,  8511  Beverly 
Park  Place,  Pico  Rivera,  California  90660,  U.S.A. 

In  1961  Prof.  Ebeyan  purchased  a hoard  of  bronze  coins,  discovered  in 
Harran.  All  of  the  coins  are  attributed  to  the  Armenian  kings  of  the 
AyyDbid  dynasty  known  as  "Shah  al -Arman". 

The  author  believes  firmly  that  the  archaeological  and  numismatic  stud- 
ies can  clarify  the  dark  pages  of  history.  Thanks  to  the  numismatic 
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evidence  of  the  Ayyubid  coins,  issued  by  the  rulers  of  Armenian  descent, 
Ebeyan  attempts  to  clarify  a part  of  history  which  was  completely  unknown 
to  most  of  the  Armenians. 

Najm  al-Din  Ayyub,  born  in  Dvin,  Armenia,  fathered  three  sons,  also  born 
in  Dvin.  Because  of  their  relationship  with  the  Kurdish  race,  they  were 
called  Armenian-Kurd.  His  three  sons  were  named  al-Na$ir  Salah  al  DTn 
(Sal adi n ) bin  Ayyub,  al -Adi  1 Sayf  al-DTn  bin  Ayyub  Shah  al -Arman,  Turan- 
sh5h  bin  Ayyub.  Saladin  was  the  grandson  of  the  Armenian  prince  Gagik. 
Therefore,  according  to  Prof.  Ebeyan,  Saladin  is  a descendant  of  the 
Armenian  Bagratid  dynasty  who  ruled  Armenia  from  the  capital  city  of  Ani . 

The  coins  are  attribtued  to  the  following  rulers:  al ' -Adi  1 Sayf  al-DTn 
(A.H.  591-597),  al-Awhad  Najm_al-DTn  Ayyub  (A.H.  597-607),  al-Ashraf 
Muzaffar  al-DTn  Abu  al-Fath  Musa  (A.H.  607-618),  al-Muzaffar  Shihab  al- 
DTn  GhazT  (A.H.  618-642),  al-Kamil  Abu  al-Ma'alT  Na$ir  al-DTn  Muhammad 
II  (A.H.  642-658.  The  coins  were  issued  in  the  mints  of  Mayyafariqi n , 
Harran,  al-Ruha  and  Sinjar. 

Prof.  Ebeyan 's  studies  was  not  only  prepared  with  a dedicated  effort, 
but  also  is  a unique  work  in  its  own  field. 

Reviewed  by  Y.  T.  Nercessian 


Finnur  Kolbeinsson.  ISLENZKAR  MYNTIR.  64pp,  5"  x 8"  glossy  paper, 
thick  paper  cover.  Available  from  author  at  P.  0.  Box  123,  Reykjavik, 
Iceland.  $6.00  U.S.  postpaid. 

The  1983  edition  of  this  standard  edition  on  Icelandic  coins,  tokens, 
medals  and  banknotes  was  released  in  late  1982.  The  text  is  entirely 
in  Icelandic,  with  valuations  in  that  country's  currency.  The  catalog 
has  been  issued  yearly  since  1969. 

The  country's  coinage,  first  issued  in  1922  , is  catalogued  by  date  and 
mintmark  in  four  conditions  from  Fine  through  Uncirculated.  A clear 
photograph  of  both  sides  of  each  type  coin  is  given  as  well  as  the 
metal,  weight,  diameter  in  mm,  and  the  mint  that  struck  the  coin.  Die 
varieties  are  catalogued  and  some  are  illustrated  either  by  sketches 
or  enlarged  photographs.  Proof  sets  are  also  catalogued.  Valuations 
for  just  about  all  coins  have  been  noticeably  increased  for  all  grades, 
but  most  markedly  in  EF  and  UNC  conditions.  A number  of  coins  issued 
between  1922  and  1940  are  viturally  unknown  in  uncirculated  condition. 

Eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the  country's  tokens,  the  first  of  which  was 
issued  in  1846.  The  diameter  in  mm,  the  metallic  composition  or  mat- 
erial and  a photograph  of  both  sides  are  presented  for  each  token  as 
well  as  a single  valuation. 

Three  pages  are  devoted  to  medallions  with  mintage,  metallic  composition, 
diameter,  valuation,  photograph  and  other  details  given  for  each  med- 
allion. 

The  last  half  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  Iceland's  banknotes,  com- 
mencing with  their  first  banknote  issued  in  1777.  A photograph  of  the 
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obverse  side  of  each  type  note  is  given  as  well  as  the  size  in  cm,  the 
color,  signatures  and  valuations  in  two  conditions.  All  valuations 
show  noticeable  increases  in  the  1983  edition.  The  first  date  of  issue 
is  given  for  each  series  as  well  as  the  date  the  series  was  no  longer 
valid  as  currency. 

A four  page  illustrated  section  on  paper  notes  issued  by  free  enterprise 
from  1900  to  1910  is  included. 

A two  page  illustrated  section  of  trade  notes  issued  by  co-operative 
societes  from  early  1930  into  the  60 1 s concludes  the  catalogue. 

No  coins  were  issued  in  Iceland  in  1982.  A new  10  Kronur  coin  and  the 
addition  of  a 1000  Kronur  banknote  to  the  current  series  of  new  banknotes 
is  expected  late  in  1983. 


Reviewed  by  Jerome  H.  Remick 


Zander  H.  Klawans.  READING  AND  DATING  ROMAN  IMPERIAL  COINS.  Orig- 
inally published  by  Whitman  Publishing  Co.  in  three  editions  up  to 
1963;  the  Third  Edition  is  Reprinted  1982  by  Sanford  J.  Durst  Publi- 
cations, 29-28  41st  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  NY  11101  USA.  Heavily 
Illustrated.  128  pages.  Soft  Covers.  $10.00. 

Mr.  Klawans  wrote  this  book  in  twelve  sections  and  a Bibliography.  He 
concisely  discusses  all  the  topics  for  a beginning  collector  of  Roman 
coins  to  basically  identify  his  or  her  coins.  He  opens  with  a section 
on  "Coinage  Before  the  Time  of  the  Empire",  then  shows  us  photos  of 
various  Imperial  coin  denominations  thru  the  centuries  in  various 
metals  (giving  us  an  indication  of  the  fascinating  complexities  of 
the  Roman  coinage  system).  The  next  three  sections  deal  with  how  to 
read  Roman  Names,  and.  Emperor's  names  as  they  appear  on  coins,  then 
a listing  of  their  Informal /Formal  names.  Next  a description  of 
Deities/Personifications  showing  coin  reverses  with  their  typical 
poses,  followed  by  common  reverse  inscriptions.  Studying  this  book 
first  you  will  come  to  learn  the  meanings  of  many  common  reverse 
inscriptions  before  tackling  more  advanced  books  on  the  subject.  Next 
is  a Portrait  "Gallery"  of  the  Emperors,  Usurpers,  and  their  family 
members  as  they  appear  on  coins  with  brief  historical  sketches.  The 
last  section  before  the  recommended  Bibliography  shows  how  to  date 
these  coins  (to  the  3rd  Century). 

This  very  popular,  fundamental  guide  for  the  Roman  Imperial  coin  col- 
lector has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years,  and  is  is  a welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  library  of  a new  generation  of  beginning  or  serious 
collectors  of  these  fascinating  coins.  This  reviewer  still  enjoys 
browsing  thru  its  pages  as  a refresher  since  he  sees  Roman  coins  alot 
less  often  than  more  modern  coins. 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Drost 

********************************************************************* 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia,  MN  55792:  Require  var- 

ious number  of  price  lists  from  Holland  Wallace  and  from  Central  Caro- 
lina Exchange  (Louis  Hudson).  I would  appreciate  very  much  if  anyone 
having  extras  would  write  and  let  me  know.  I am  willing  to  purchase 
outright  or  trade  my  duplicates. 


George  Ryden , Box  4428,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15205:  Encased  Postage  from 

all  countries  needed  for  my  collection  of  emergency  money.  Please 
write  description  and  price  asked. 

Carl  F.  Chirico,  Jr.,  P.  0.  Box  7391  , Newark,  DE  19714:  Wanted  for 

my  collection  and  research, examples  in  silver  or  copper/bronze  of  the 
Luxembourg  20,  50  and  100  Fr.  of  1946  with  ESSAI  on  the  reverse.  Also, 
a copy  of  Wictor's  1973  paperback  book  on  Luxembourg  coins,  or  an 
extract  of  the  section  dealing  with  patterns. 


ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Committee  will  accept,  from 

NI  members  only,  any  numismatic  item,  whether  paper,  metal  or  whatever, 
for  attribution.  We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6)  MAXIMUM. 
The  cost  is  just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  including  sufficient 
for  insurance  or  registration , if  desired.  Send  to  NI  Attribution 
Committee,  Box  2057,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport,  Conn.  06880,  USA. 
Please  include  your  full  address,  name  and  NI  membership  number. 


*********************************************************************** 


VERCI N GET O RIX,  WA R R I OR  NOBLE  OF  GAUL 


by  the  late  Larry  Devine,  NI  ft 1832 


ROMAN  REPUBLIC , 48  BC,  AR  Denarius 
of  L.  Hostilius  Sasema.  Hd.  of  Ver- 
oingetorix  with  pointed  beard , Gaulish 
shield  behind.  Rev.  : Naked  warrior 
in  biga  rt. , holding  spear  and  shield, 
charioteer  std.  before  him.  Craw. 
448/2A,  Syd.  952,  S.278.  RRRR. 


Vercingetorix,  a young  noble  of  Auvergne,  famed  for  his  boldness  and 
savage  punishments,  in  one  final  thrust  against  Roman  domination,  ral- 
lied all  of  Gaul  against  Caesar.  After  nibbling  away  at  the  Roman  le- 
gions with  Fabian  tactics,  he  finally  chose  to  make  his  stand  at 
Alesia's  hilltop  fortress  in  Burgundy.  Caesar,  commanding  a force  of 
70,000  men,  judging  the  fortress  impregnable,  except  by  blockade,  laid 
a wall  9.5  miles  in  circumference  around  the  citadel.  Vercingetorix, 


seeing  this,  sent  out  for  reinforcements,  but  when  the  Gallic  cavalry 
returned  with  a force  of  250,000,  they  found  a second  rampart  facing 
outward,  this  one  13  miles  around.  After  the  battle  had  ended,  Ver— 
c.ingetorix  was  sent  back  to  Rome,  where  he  was  executed  in  46  BC , af- 
ter marching  through  the  Forum  in  Caesar's  triumph. 
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